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written dealing with the triumph of Christianity and the rise and fall of 
the various Oriental cults in the Roman Empire which give us a good 
start toward the answer to our question. Yet no book with which I am 
acquainted attempts to give a complete analysis of the various causes, 
internal as well as external, which brought about the decay and death of 
Indian Buddhism or of the Greek or the Roman religion. What we 
need, moreover, is a work which should not only investigate the downfall 
of one of these but should compare the Indian and the European cases, 
glean what could be found in the decline of the other religions which have 
died, and seek to get at the social and psychological factors involved. 

The intrinsic interest of such an investigation must be evident to all. 
It is conceivable, moreover, that it might bring useful practical informa- 
tion to those who care for the health and welfare of religion today. 
It is perfectly possible that such an investigation as I have suggested 
might treat us to some mild surprises. It may be that the forces most 
feared by religious people are not truly dangerous but that the most 
insidious disease germs are not greatly feared, and perhaps not recog- 
nized. At all events, a scientific autopsy carried out in the case of each 
of the dead religions could hardly fail to be of service to all those who, 
for either academic or practical reasons, are interested in knowing wherein 
lies the strength and wherein the weakness of the various religions of 
our own day, Christianity among the number. 

James Bissett Pratt 
Williams College 



CRUCIAL PROBLEMS IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
It may be permissible for me to take the question asked in a broad 
enough sense to include the work I would like to see done, and the books 
written, in the different parts of my own field of biblical theology. 

In the history of Old Testament religion I do not think the last 
word has been said about the beginnings of the ethical element which is 
so distinguishing a mark of this religion. The first inclination of the 
modern school of Old Testament science to attribute the ethical interpre- 
tation of religion to Amos and his successors was natural, but is certainly 
an inadequate account of the matter. Amos would not recognize himself 
as the discoverer of the truth that God is one who requires righteousness 
of men rather than sacrifice. How far can literary criticism and the 
comparative study of religions carry us toward the real secret — to put 
it as Wellhausen did— of the difference between the place of Chemosh, 
the god of Moab, and that of Yahweh, the god of Israel, in the spiritual 
history of mankind ? The blending of ethics and religion which is the 
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greatness of prophetic teaching was apparently hardly more natural to 
the Hebrews than to their neighbors. Certainly it made its way slowly 
and with difficulty through the new championship of exceptional leaders 
from one age to another; and the outcome in Judaism was only half a 
victory for the prophetic faith. But its champions did arise one after 
another, and found always some response in the deeper consciousness of 
the people. Present studies in Old Testament religion seem to me to be too 
much interested in emphasizing its likenesses to contemporary religions, 
and its debts to religions before and about it, and too little concerned to 
find the secret of its difference. The likenesses and relationships are 
extremely important. It was necessary to undermine a structure which 
rested on the assumption of the entire uniqueness and fully exceptional 
supernaturalness of this history. But there is a peculiarity which we do 
not find explained and a greatness which we do not find appreciated in 
many modern treatments of the subject. One reads them with general 
consent to what they offer, but with a sense that the real quality of the 
Old Testament literature and history is not in them. The tendency 
toward the ethical, the inward, the spiritual — where did it start? how 
did it work ? how was it related to outside influences and how to varying 
tendencies within Israel itself ? These are questions for the historian to 
answer; but his answer will be more likely to be true and satisfying if 
he is not afraid of wonder in the presence of greatness, and if he is capable 
of sympathy with man's endeavors after the unseen. 

In the field of the Judaism of New Testament times a lack that I feel 
especially is that of commentaries on some of the more important and 
representative books of Philo. With Cohn and Wendland's edition 
of the original we should hope for detailed studies with translations and 
notes of some such books. J. G. Muller's Commentary on De Opificio 
Mundi, 1841, has, I believe, no successor. Conybeare's Philo About the 
Contemplative Life, 1895, is a model of scholarly work which still stands 
pretty much alone. Such books on separate treatises can of course be 
written only by men who know Philo from beginning to end, and who 
know him both as a Greek philosopher and as a Jew. It is perhaps the 
difficulty of mastering both the Jewish and the Greek antecedents of 
Philo, as well as Philo's own voluminous writings, that keeps this open 
and inviting field from being entered. On the basis of such commentaries 
more valuable work than is now possible could be expected on various 
important aspects of the teaching of Philo. 

In the New Testament field the need I feel most is that of a com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel. I confess that I am not hopeful about 
its coming. It will require a writer who combines rare intellectual and 
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spiritual qualities in a rare balance and proportion; one who unites entire 
freedom with reverence, the equipment of the historian with the insight 
and sympathy of the man of letters. In fact the Fourth Evangelist 
requires a related soul as his expositor; and modern biblical science does 
not remove or lessen this requirement, nor does it stand in the way of its 
fulfilment. There must be a way in which this spiritual Gospel can be 
set forth in its true character and in its real relations both to historical 
fact and to the inner life. I even think that this is a sort of test of modern 
New Testament scholarship, not of the truth of the historical method, 
but of the capacity of historical criticism to serve man's higher life. 
We have no doubt occasional glimpses of the sort of treatment of this 
book which we would like. We may get such glimpses in E. A. Abbot's 
volumes, or in a different way in James Drummond's Johannine 
Thoughts. Though it is a very delicate matter indeed one cannot doubt 
that scientific truth and spiritual value can be found and shown to belong 
together here as elsewhere, and each to help the other. The words of this 
writer, like those of his Master, are spirit and life, as the experience of 
Christendom has proved, and in them it is not the letter that profits. 
The trouble with those who have expounded the Gospel of John for its 
spiritual meaning is that they have too often connected these values 
with untrue judgments on literary and historical questions; while the 
historical critics have often corrected errors and provided facts, but 
remained far from the center of the writer's personality, and from appreci- 
ation of the things he really cared for and meant to convey by what he 
wrote. Historical methods have established themselves securely 
enough so that we need not be on the defensive about them or in fear 
of compromising them if we turn from things outward to things of the 
spirit. The historical critic, though his conscience is clear, may be 
discouraged at the slowness of the truth to make its way among Christian 
people and the persistence of the sincere conviction that historical 
research endangers the spiritual value of the New Testament. It is not 
only true that a thoroughgoing exposition of the Fourth Gospel in its 
true character and with a sympathetic and constructive purpose would 
help to remove this misunderstanding and to hasten the recognition of 
the value of science here as everywhere else; but it is also true that the 
Christianity of the Fourth Gospel positively prepares the way for a free 
and progressive type of Christian thought which is true to the past only 
by leaving the past behind. We need his help as we do that of Paul in 
our present necessity of liberating Christian faith from dependence 
upon anything that science shakes. There is a sense no doubt in which 
our present need is a return to the religion of Jesus; but there is also 
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an important sense in which we need to make our own that religion of 
the spirit of which Paul and the Fourth Evangelist were the bold and 
creative advocates. The commentary on John that I want must be 
Jobannine as well as modern; and my conviction is that the two are not 
inconsistent, but on the contrary belong together. 

I have named three large and difficult undertakings. They are not 
subjects for investigation of such a sort that a student who has a certain 
linguistic or other technical equipment can be set at them as a task to 
be done, on the condition only of time, patience, and accuracy. There 
are many such themes which we teachers are always trying to find and 
formulate for aspirants to a doctor's degree. But the tasks I have 
described are for mature scholars, men of learning who are also men of 
large and fine nature; and such men among us are apt to be so engrossed 
with the duties of responsible positions, or so divided among many 
demands for their speech and action, that they do not find time and con- 
centration of attention enough to carry through such studies. I have the 
courage to believe that this will not always be so, and the boldness to 
urge large undertakings upon those who alone are able to accomplish 
them. 

Frank C. Porter 

Yale University 



